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It is at any rate a fact that, in all these countries in the year 1934,
a temper reigned wMch displayed itself in a passionate refusal of
those minimal sacrifices of sovereignty which were manifestly neces-
sary if the collective system was to survive. A case in point is Poland's
unilateral repudiation of her minorities protection treaty at the six-
teenth session of the League of Nations Assembly.1 The immediate
motive for this action may be found, no doubt, in a determination to
make sure that the Soviet Union should have no handle against
Poland on the League Council, of which the Soviet Union was on the
point of becoming a permanent member. Yet, to any one who was
not in a subconsciously suicidal mood, this consideration must have
appeared trivial by comparison with the fact that Poland, in uni-
laterally denouncing one part of the c post-war' treaty structure, was
opening the way for Germany to destroy, by the same method, the
entire juridical foundation on which Polonia Redrviva was estab-
lished. A similar impression is made by the equally passionate
fanaticism with wiiich the Little Entente, under the lead of Monsieur
Tituleseu,2 repeatedly inveighed, during the year 1934, against the
idea of even an agreed and pacific revision of the territorial chapters
of the Peace Treaties. No doubt, for all states everywhere at all
times, the surrender of territory was a peculiarly painful sacrifice ;3
and, no doubt, also, if once revision were begun, it would be difficult
to be certain where it was going to stop. Yet, in thus vehemently
ruling out the prospect of any voluntary retrocession of territory
whatsoever, Monsieur Tituleseu was exposing his country and her
allies to the far greater risk of forfeiting their independence altogether;
for, if Article 19 were wrongfully expunged from the Covenant of the
League of Nations by the unilateral action of the 'satisfied' states,
it was certain that Articles 10 and 15 and 16 would be swept away,
sooner or later, with an equal high-handedness, by the states at whose
expense the territorial Peace Settlement had been made:

Nevertheless, Monsieur Titulescu's preference for the greater but
remoter risk, over the lesser but more immediate risk, was manifest
in his words and deeds. In October 1933 the Rumanian statesman

1 See section E (i) (e) of this part of the present volume, pp. 396-8.

3 Monsieur Titulescu's anti-revisionist declarations during 1934 can be
matched by corresponding pronouncements on the part of Dr. Benes; "but it may
be conj ectured that, Tby this time, the Czech statesman's heart was no longer in the
role which he still dared not cease to play (on this point, see pp. 331-2, above).

3 TMs extreme repugnance to the cession of territory was a legacy from the
primitive tribal feeling of which the modern Western institution of Nationalism
was a revival. The Bolsheviks had been notably free from this superstition
during the early years of their tenure of power, but they had succumbed to it
in their attitude over Bessarabia and they were completely in its grip in 1934.